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ON THE KNIFE-BOARD. 


WuHEN my Brougham is gone to the coachmakers for 
repairs, and the small Tiger who stands rampant at 
the back of my cabriolet has got a fortnight’s leave to 
see his friends in the country, then I sometimes ride 
upon an omnibus; wpon, mind, but never in one. I 
eannot submit to sit sideways among hard-breathing 
but silent persons, the majority of whom entertain 
suspicions that one of their two neighbours is pick- 
ing their pocket, and that the other is working in 
concert with him. It is too distressing to me to 
witness the futile efforts of that good-natured person 
from the agricultural districts to ingratiate himself 
with the rest of the company by jocose remarks, 
which only change their dark suspicions with regard 
to him, at least, into perfect certainty. It is too 
frightful to run the risk a second time—for it has 
happened to me once already—of sitting next a 
mother with two babes, one of whom being discom- 
posed by the movement of the vehicle, requires the 
exclusive attention of its parent, who thereupon 
intrusts me with the other to ‘hold,’ as though it 
were a challenge-cup, and I were honoured indeed in 
being made the repository of such a trust. 

These things, I say, are not to be endured in the 
finest weather; while, if it rains—when people, curi- 
ously enough, seem most to affect the interior of these 
conveyances—the mystical power of emitting horrible 
odours which an omnibus possesses is such that 
nothing would induce me to brave it. I do not 
pretend to question the desirability of this gift; we 
know that the skunk and other animals are dowered 
in the like manner, and doubtless for some good and 
wise purpose; nor do I concern myself with what 
composition of forces may make up the aroma in 
question—how much may be contributed by damp 
straw, how much by wet broadcloth, how much by 
saturated members of the human family, and how 
much by their umbrellas, dripping black and green 
and brown intoa common centre; I leave that matter 
to the analytical chemists, for the insides of omni- 
buses I never use myself by any chance. 

But the outside of a ’bus, let me observe, is a very 
different position, and one that is most charming in 
many respects. In the first place, it affords, by 
reason of its elevation, the best air in London, with 
the exception of that obtained by Mr Glaisher during 
his metropolitan ascents, which are, after all, quite 


exceptional cases, and scarcely need to have been 
mentioned, only that I am so anxious to be fair. 
Secondly, it affords the best view, and that without 
even the above exception; for although Mr G. 
may have panorama and chimney-tops in immense 
variety, he cannot pursue the engrossing study of 
mankind—inclusive, of course, of the female sex—to 
nearly such advantage as can I upon the knife-board. 
In great thoroughfares, such as Holborn, I allow 
that I can only survey, with distinctness, what 
is going on in the first floors; but when that 
street is ‘up’—as it has been for the last twelve- 
month, and probably will be for twelve months to 
come—and the ’busses are driven into the by-streets, 
the second floors, and even the attics, are exposed to 
my view, as clearly as though I were Asmodeus, and 
had lifted the roofs off. The people thus invaded are 
not accustomed to defend themselves from surveil- 
lance, as are the inhabitants of the dwellings that 
skirt our lines of railway; they have no window- 
blinds, or, if they have, they do not use them. They 
quarrel, they eat and drink, they play at dominoes, 
and they retire to rest, unconscious of the fact, that 
they are under my observation, or indifferent to it. I 
know of no method by which a foreigner can make 
himself acquainted with what is called ‘the inner life’ 
of the lower classes of London—of all the grades, in 
fact, below that which uses Venetian blinds—so well 
as by journeying to and from the City to the West End 
on the top of a ’bus, while Holborn is in the hands of 
the Commissioners of Drainage. 

Diverging from that great artery at Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury, on the eastward route, he will find 
himself in a labyrinth of narrow ways, wherein, 
by turning himself sharply round, he will even be 
able to observe both sides of the streets; although 
this must not be done too rapidly, lest in the 
attempt to combine his information he may confuse 
it, through the reception of the second image upon 
his retina, before the first has wholly faded away. 
Thus, a gentleman may be shaving in the second 
floor of No. 9, while a lady may be trying on 
what I believe is termed ‘a skirt’ in No. 140 oppo- 
site ; whereupon the note-book of the too observant 
foreigner will record that the ladies of Theobald 
Street use razors, and the men wear stays. He may 
make some statements, however, with perfect truth, 
which are calculated to excite astonishment even 
among the fellow-countrymen of those he describes, 
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‘the cowcumber.’ the vinegar w 
their knives with intense enjoyment, w my 
fastidious teeth are set on with the mere con- 


Their day’s work is not yet over, or, if it is, 
are in the ground-floor parlour of the Cat and 
Cauliflower, be wats y I could take a clearer observation 
of them, if they did not envelop themselves in such 
remarkably thick tobacco-smoke; or, if not there, 
they are in the excellent skittle-alley attached to 
the same establishment, that dull thunder which 
comes w to me, as I roll by in comparative silence, is 
the t of their scientific ‘flooring.’ 
When at home, the male inhabitants of this quarter 
sights sit in their shirt-sleeves, without the 
cre tis, to the state of the temperature. 
to be a procedure at once natural 
; for although chilly and artificial 
andl wok ore without any personal prejudice 
in favour of the custom, I have observed e same 
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alities of life are most easily dispensed with, I have 
seen this desire to sit in "their shirt-sleeves bud- 
ding, , and at last, as it were, blossoming 
into flower. test of friendship with some men 
is, whether they can say to their host: ‘I know you 
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omnibus-driver is perhaps the only 
of the true philosopher now extant; the 


vest, the 
most serious, the most sententious, and the most 
egotistical of created human beadle may 
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pisces ome. of his perhaps, but he 

the elevation, and especially the catholicism. 
My Driver looks down, not upon a parish, but upon 
what may not improperly be termed the world at 
Nothing, 
or at least very little, is concealed from him, and he 
has only to turn his head to witness the most surpris- 
ing social phenomena. This tremendous and varied 
experience 1s a little too much for him. 

‘I am not a conceited person,’ observed a late 
classical professor of great eminence, in the confidence 
of a friendly conversation, ‘but I do believe that I 
know everything ex * 
of my omnibus- 

knows Botany also. 
Conceive the flower-pots which under his eye, 
balconies and porches ; the boxes of c= 

filling up half the little windows in district ‘the 
coleworts, the marygoulds, the toolips, the chickweed, 
and them blessed creepers’—I use the very words of 
my Driver with reference to this subject, in place of 
any Linnean classification. Don’t he know? If not, 
then he would like to know the man as does know. 
This omniscience has the effect of endowing my driver 
with that ‘scorn of scorn’ which has been attributed 
to the Poet only. He has a truly withering contempt 
for all his fellow-creatures who are not also omnibus- 
drivers, and even for those, if they are in ——- 
or do not belong to his own Com 


yesterday, 
very legibly on back of it, interfered with our 
progression in a narrow thoro . The young 
it looked in no degree inferior to 
7s men in general, He was not in 
the ihe feast, to blame for his position in front of us, 
which he had obtained, not by hazardous driving, 
but by order of seniority. Yet he fell under the 
crushing satire of my driver, thus: ‘ Git out there, 
with your old feecart? It was a brand-new one; and 
he could not ‘git out’ unless by cutting his way 
through a coal-wagon and a Parcels Delivery. Yet so 
superior was the tone of this reproof, that the young 
man blanched beneath it; nor paid he venture to 
return a single word, when, as we passed by him, 


don’t mind my taking off my coat, old fellow.’ ‘And, his newly-painted — driver added 
for gmt, always say: ‘Certainly not ; you may | scornfully : ‘ You scaly warmint.’ out admittin 
take off anything you like,’ for I know how it pleases | the pane A to be quite courteous, ¥ poe it filled 
them. It is not by any means vulgarity that prompts | me with admiration for the er, ‘ looking right on 
this request; no man would venture to make | with calm eternal eyes,’ unconscious of having 
it; but rather, I thin some sublime y after | committed the least h of good-manners. I have 
freedom and the age of Curiously 


sory the back of the | hand to the li hich is never 
done, in the best circles, under any other circumstances 
whatever The drinking of from the metal 


is an enjoyment confined solely to males. In all my 
observations from the knife-board, I never but once 
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known a clerk in a government office to be e 

whit as insolent, but then the air was not so na‘ 

The official endeavours to be rude, but the omnibus- 

driver is rude without knowing it. Perhaps the 
that he has y to encounter make 


To play at the game whose moves are death, 
It maketh a man draw too proud a breath, 
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“ Many for instance, will be surprised to learn | 82 from the knife-board, and one that would make comu 
’ a ee - . | rather a sensation if it recorded the actual facts. But and— 
that the whole population of the district of which 
1 | besides the objects of external interest which are qrath 
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. | my own class in life, whose example I revere. 
f At college, in chambers at Lincoln’s Inn and the 
H | Temple, on long-vacation excursions in the country, 
saw one of the fair sex bury her expressive features _ 
in the sparkling foam, and that was only to 
her lord and master, who regarded her all the time 
as lovingly as though she were Aphrodite. This 
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uent on having done it! 
olborn Hill, in the course of which, i 
gives way, all is over! 


wrecks in fifty others! One half-look 

left—and there are faces among the 

so fair that they will attract even omnibus-dri 

and an obstruction may be produced at Tottenham 
Court Road which will presently —- Skinner 
Street, and check the circulation of Cornhill. 

Nay, the ’bus itself is not that ark of safety which 
some imagine it to be. There are some ’buses—and 
especially in times when London is thronged—which, 
although fair to see, and brilliant with paint and 
gilding, are rotten and unsafe: decayed vehicles 
temporarily furbished up to meet the emergency, 
fulfilling the beautiful natural law of Supply and 
up to int, when they 
in an instant, chips and _lucifer-matches. Thus it 
happened to a ’bus in the Exhibition-time. 

It had traces of age on the opening-day, 

Just a general flavour of mild decay, 

But ‘ nothing local,,as one may say. 

There couldn’t be that, for the patcher’s art 

Had made it so like in every part, 

That there wasn’t a chance for one to start ; 

For the wheels were just as strong as the thills, 

And the floor was just as strong as the sills, 

And the panels just as strong as the floor, 

And the whipple-tree neither less nor more, 

And the back crossbar as strong as the fore ; 

And yet, as a whole, it is past a doubt, 

In another hour it would be worn out. 
Loaded with passen inside and out, this hypo- 
crite of a *bus got its fore-wheel (which was ‘ off’ 
immediately) into a gutter in St James’s Street, and 
in the attempt at extrication the catastrophe occurred. 

All at once the horses stood still, 

Expectant, on that St James’ Street hill ; 

First a shiver, and then a thrill ; 

Then something decidedly like a spill. 

What do you think the driver found 

When he got up and stared around ? 

The poor old ’bus in a heap or mound, 

As if it had been to the mill, and ground ! 

You see, of course, if you’re not a dunce, 

How the ’bus went to pieces all at once— 

All at once, and nothing first, 

Just as bubbles do when they burst. 
This is surely a species of accident calculated to a 
the stron mind ; yet that omnibus-driver (whose 
name, let it be recorded, was Oliver Wendell Holmes) 
is not described as having exhibited a trace of emotion 
previous to the dissolution of his vehicle, of the critical 
state of which he could scarcely have been ignorant. 
Omnibus-drivers, then, are brave, and very scornful ; 
but it is fair to add, that this latter quality is much 

by the evil treatment they receive at the 

of their proprietors. They have two guineas a 
week, indeed, which is a larger salary than falls to 
the lot of curates whose university education has eost 
them a thousand ds; but they are kept at work 
incessantly for twelve, or even fourteen hours per week- 
day, while on Sundays they are worked as hard as 
the curates. They are allowed but twenty minutes 
or so for their dinner, and if any unusual o ction 
has detained their vehicle, even that time for refresh- 
ment is proportionally curtailed. 

‘I runs Ge 
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remarked one of this class, whose weight 


But the most interesting of all the subjects of con- 
templation which are td to me upon the knife- 
board is the sévial ion.which exists between the 
Driver and the Conductor. We hear of brother and 
sister, father and son, man and wife, and a good deal 
of that newly-discovered relative, the co-respondent ; 
but the bond between the omnibus-driver and his 
conductor has esca_ the notice alike of the natural 
historian and of the writer of fiction. No tale of 
- affections, so far as I know, derives its interest 

m the i existing between these 


they con 
one another too flatly for that, and pass too pro- 
i There is 
aware, but not in 
a bell, or 
an omnibus i 
Yet these are 


hes h tem 
never suspended thro 

endly s in the presence 
may be four persons beside m r 
the knife-board, and five upon 
circumstance checking in very least the spri 
flow of the Conductor's remarks, addre across 
us all, to his friend the Driver. The former is gene- 
rally the chief speaker, and is content to receive the 
most sententious answers, or even ive growls, 
from his guide, philosopher, and friend. He passes a 
life in all respects the reverse of that of the driver ; he 
never sits down; he flies from Ne th step, or to the 
ground, with the agility of an anthropoid ape; he is 
unconscious females bound for Islington to patronise 
his vehicle, though it is going to London Bridge; he 
is almost always a humorist of considerable ability, and 
is never restricted in the expression of his sentiments 
by circumstances of conventional restraint—such as, 
ior instance, that the individual who is the subject of 
his satire is within hearing. 

The Conductor is on very much the same terms 
with his Driver as certain ladies of rank and fashion 
are with their husbands. Alwa ensive of 
a rebuff, he does his best to e pleasant, 
and keep his lord in good-humour, but yet with- 
out subservience. In case of sulks in 
his superior, he is himself prepared for the offen- 
sive, and ‘Now, then, stoopid, of-side, didn’t I tell 
you. Darn me if ever I seed a fellow miss his 


chances like you,’ is a specimen of the sardonic style 


a have to be guarded against between the RF Oak, 
in Bayswater, for instance, to the Bank eight times f 

as ings-up of the horses and their eard pathos, it was in Nes : 

ke comings — Dieabenedilinmateunines very image of his ‘ running’ either up or down, set 

ut and—worse—the knockings-under to policemen conse- forth the dire necessity for haste in the most striking } 

re q glide down | colours. That antetype of the omnibus-driver, the { 

nt —— stage-coachman, was never hurried after this fashion ; : 
in con- | but, nevertheless, he was an inferior being. His views | 

n- course 0 tale vehicles, most of them going the | of life were less extended, and his knowledge was ; | 

en other way, amid which, if eye and hand are not in mainly confined to horse-flesh. His pride, too, was 

exact unison, or if the head ‘goes’ for a single | derived from a lower source—namely, the excellence { 
instant, the "bus becomes a wreck, and the cause of | of his oy ee for the subject of Py ; 
panegyric, the superiority o! irit is not dependent 
upon the beauty and condition of the steeds under his 
control ; if it were so, he would be humble indeed. ; 
place of picturesque Lang Hampton— 
and passes the remainder of his days in sentimental 
regret for a Conductor, wonine to himself ‘ Bank! 

favourite, by the passengerless sea-shore. I throw the J 
suggestion out for the sensation-novelists, who have, 
singularly enough, overlooked this phase of sentiment. 

| In life, however, I am bound to say that the 
communications which pass between the parties in 
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in which he may be driven to address the ‘ guv’nor,’ 
if all his arts of fascination have failed to 
As, however, in the case of the fashionable couples 
above alluded to, the two are always unanimous in 
running down their common frien Depreciatory 
remarks concerning ‘Bill’ wf his Bess ag 
visiting uaintances of parties) are y 
between them; one contemptuously 
opines that ‘that ere boy’—the offspring, as J gather, 
the above pair—‘don’t weigh eight pounds: ;’ to 
which the other replies : ‘ No, nor seven neither.’ And 
‘What about that trottin’ pony of his?’ asks the 
Conductor, radiant with satire. ‘Ah, what indeed !’ 
grunts the Driver ; ‘ why, nothin’ at all.’ 

It may be a little ra but I greatly delight in 
listening to suggestive conversation of this sort, and 
much prefer it to the sentences which drift into my 
hearing in elegant assemblies, without meaning, or even 
a base for the imagination to build upon. I picture 
Bill and Bess, their baby, and their pony under tax, 
and am perfectly satisfied with the presentment, 
until, all of a sudden, who should meet us but Bess 
herself, with the babe in question on 7 and 
driving the very pony of which I have such 
depreciatory remarks. The animal, however, is not 
in motion, but standing opposite a very genteel public- 


friend who sits beside her, and is herself ing 
of refreshment in the form of Hollands, administe 

to her by an obsequious potboy. ‘Lor, Mr Miller,’ 
observes she, colouring a little as she recognises our 
driver, ‘I was just taking a glass to keep the cold 
out.*—Lor, and you too, Parks, how do you do?’ 

Whereupon both driver and conductor go into an 
ecstasy after their very different manners: and ‘ Ain’t 
Bill’s old woman fond of a glass of water?’ screams 
Mr Parks across me, sitting on the knife-board. ‘I 
believe you,’ replies Mr Miller; ‘and that ’ere baby, 
too!’ he; reference circum- 
stance I cannot te e is put in rough - 
humour, however, until with a 
Kensington bus far too crowded with passengers to 
be gratifying. He exchanges a surly turn of the 
wrist with his brother-driver ; but the conductor of 
the fortunate vehicle is to have 
recognised in a more si manner. ‘Here’s a 
blessed lot on ’em, ain’t there?’ exclaims he, indi- 
eating his fares with a wave of his hand, as if they 
were dry as ‘it’s them presents down at Ken- 
sington ; I likes presents, I do.’ No answer is returned 
to this self-congratulatory speech; but Mr Parks 
remarks moodily to Mr Miller, that ‘ that there Jack 

always owdacious lively when he’s full.’ 
id almost seem a contradiction in terms, 
le in that condition are seldom or never 
lively ; but the observation refers to the fulness, not 

ohn Walker, but of the omnibus which he has 
the honour to conduct. 

And here, let me say, as one accustomed to the knife- 
board, that not only are Mr Parks, Mr Walker, and 
most of their class extraordinarily lively when full, but, 
whether full or empty, exceedingly kind and consider- 
ate to women children, helping them carefully 
down the step, and even tenderly accompanying them 
= streams of traffic to the kerbstone 
of safety. ir behaviour in this respect is in the 
strongest contrast with that of cabmen. 

As to how the omnibus-driver conducts himself 
coceey meee off his box, I have no information to offer ; 
but when serving on a job, and not engaged in public 
traffic, his nature undergoes a revolution. On the night 
of the illuminations on the occasion of the royal 
I chanced to sit next the of a’ 
who was acting in a private capacity. Nothing cow 
canted the and of is manners. He 


* The thermometer on the day in question was 65 in the 


house, and the lady has deputed the reins to a female | Our 


drank the best part of half-a-dozen of sherry, and ate 
sandwiches in such mighty layers, that the task of 
satisfying him seemed as hopeless as that of supplying 
a Russian bear with sugar-coated Bath-buns. on 
a sudden, however, he observed that he had had enough 
of them, and produced a loaf and half a cheese from his 
pockets, which he ‘ worked off’ (I use his very words) 
to the last crumb. Eventually, I regret to state, he 
got —. intoxicated. This did not incapacitate 

im from driving, but it confined his conversation to 
a single remark, which he repeated, I should think, 
about nine hundred times between Trafalgar Square 
and Hyde Park Corner. ‘All I ses is, let me onl 
give satisfacshun.’ And that was all he did say. 
was upwards of eight hours upon omnibus-top on that 
particular occasion, and I confess that I had more 
than enough of it. But in a general way, I repeat 
that the most charming method of metropolitan travel 
is on the knife-board of a ’Bus. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL VOLUNTEER 
RESERVE FORCE. 
Tue manning of the navy is a question which, of late 
years, has forced itself upon the attention of the 
country, and has caused considerable discussion. 
statesmen and naval men have tried various 
plans, but their efforts have not been attended with 
great success. The difficulty has been not only to 
man the navy, but to man it rapidly, when necessity 
shall demand an increase in the force afloat, with men 
who, when called on to serve on board a man-of-war, 
can make themselves of use, without requiring to be 
t the elements of seamanship. 

e formation of the Naval Keserve is a practical 
solution of the question, and judging from its nt 
strength, there is no reason to doubt the ultimate 
success of the scheme. ‘To Captain Brown, R.N., late 
Regi -general of Seamen, is mainly due the credit 
of having originated the scheme, and of bringing the 
force to its present state of organisation. 

A few years ago, it was a difficult pag ng good 
men to serve on board the Queen’s ships. some 
seaports a positive prejudice existed in the minds 
of merchant-seamen against the royal navy; and 
except in rare instances, few men were willing to 
take service, if there was any chance of finding 

ees on board a me tman. This pre- 
judice continued until quite recently, notwith i 
the high pay, bounty, and other allowances whi 
were held out as inducements. Great and important 

have taken place in the navy of late years ; 
many of the old sources of unpopularity have ceased 
to exist ; and there is at present an evident turn of 
feeling in favour of the Queen’s service. 

The Volunteer Reserve has now reached the fourth 
year of its existence. The Return of the Registrar- 
general tells us that, at 31st January 1863, the number 
of applications made for enrolment was 17,401. Of 
this number, 15,272 men had been enrolled, the differ- 


course, comes first, 
than one-fifth of the whole e. The next highest 


events, next to —only furnishes 
819 ; Hartl 617 ; Aberdeen, 510 ; Seaham, 471 ; 
South Shields, 407; Ply th, 268; Gl the 


superset ports of which the numbers are small 
indeed ; in one or two instances, we tind a small sea- 
port set down as having one man on the roll. It is 
evident that many of the ports mentioned in the 
Registrar-general’s Return do not furnish anything 
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q ence, 2129, or about one-seventh of the whole, being . 
7 rejected on various grounds. Let us see how this a: 
large number of 15,272 men is made up. London, of be 
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| is North Shields, which contributes 1234. Liverpoo el 
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like the number of men in proportion to their sea- 
faring population; for instance, Hull, one of the 
most extensive shipping-ports, from which we should 
ex sufficient men to man a line-of-battle ship, has 
only 158 volunteers hy the roll ; Cork, Sion 
important seaport, with a e seafarin; tion 
in its neighbourhood, gives as its share 130 = ; and 
Leith, the very small number of 87. Among the 
Scotch ports, Dundee stands forward as woods oe 
not only in respect of numbers, but as re the 
proportion of men it furnishes as compared with 
the sea-going population, the 776 on the roll repre- 
senting about 25 per cent. of the seamen of the 
district. Aberdeen, another not very extensive port, 
has twice as many volunteers on the roll as Glasgow, 
and nearly six times as many as Leith. 


The duty of enrolling naval volunteers has devolved | th 


exclusively on the different shipping-masters through- 
out the kingdom, and to these officers the — 
is in a great measure indebted for the success whic 
has attended the scheme thus far. On them rests 
the duty of keeping the subject before seamen, of 
explaining to them the nature of the service which 
as volunteers they will be required to give, and, in 
many cases, of overcoming deep-roated prejudices 
peculiar to merchant-seamen. Should the shipping- 
officer happen to be an unpopular man, the proba- 
bility is that his roll of naval volunteers will be short. 
The object of the government in sanctioning the 
Naval Reserve being to obtain a body of picked 
men, it was not to be expected that every candidate 
who nted himself would be accepted. While 
he might be very well fitted to perform a seaman’s 
duties on board an ordinary vessel, the merchant- 
seaman, in many cases—nay, in every case—-comes 
far short of the standard by which men in the 
royal navy are judged. In the mercantile marine, 
for example, a man would not be rejected on the 
ground of slight — imperfections, provided he 
was an average sailor, and able to perform a fair 
imperative that men be perfectly sound physically, and 
of more than ‘a ordinary share of bone 
and muscle, thew and sinew. Then, as sea- 
manship, the term ‘ able seaman,’ applied to first-class 
men in the merchant-service, very uently means 
‘ordinary seaman’—a grade lower—in the royal navy. 
Hence, it may often happen that an able seaman who 
has served in that capacity in a merchantman finds 
— rated only as an ‘ordinary’ on board a man- 
of-war. 
We learn from the Rules issued by the Admiralty 
and the Board of Trade, that no one will be accepted 


who is above thirty years of age: though prior to 
lst April last, the limit was thirty-five years. The 
candidate must also be ‘ free from physical defect, and 


his health good ;’ he must also be of good character. 
The officer before whom the candidate appears for 
enrolment must be furnished with satisfactory proof 
of age, and with certificates of his character. 
Having satisfied the officer on these points, the candi- 
date is, in the next place, required to prove that he has 
been five at sea within the last ten years—one, 
at least, of the five years’ service as an ‘ able’ seaman. 

As soon as the volunteer has proved that he is 
eligible for admission into the force, he will be 

y enrolled, and furnished with what is termed 
a certificate of enrolment, by the shipping-master, 
or other officer on whom devolves this duty. This 
is a most ———- document to the volunteer, and 
must be uced every time he attends for drill, 
the of his attendance, and other 
particulars of his drill, may be made ; and it will be 
the proof of his claim to pay and other allowances 
as a member of the Reserve. If, by unavoidable neces- 
sity, he has been absent from training, or if he has 
been unable to take the full amount of drill which is 
required of him, in consequence of prolonged absence 


from this country, it is essential that the reasons be 
stated in his certificate by the shipping-master or 
other authorised officer, who will make the necessary 
endorsements on the document when it is are 
to him. In order that this record be carefully ke 
up, and that the authorities may be satistied that the 
conditions and requirements of the force are regularly 
complied with on the part of the volunteer, it is 
incumbent on him to appear before a 
once in six months, except in cases where he been 
granted leave of absence, for which he must make 
— application. This leads us to consider what 
uties are required of the Naval Reserve man, and how 
far the fact of his belonging to the force interferes 
with his ordinary employment as a merchant-seaman. 

It is not to be imagined that there is no work for 
e Reserve, merely because there is no pressing cause 
for its services at present, or that the naval volunteer 
has nothing to do but draw his pay. There is work, 
and hard work, too, so long as it a, and no one 
who is conversant with the nature of drill on board 
will that even in of peace 

earns his pay. e arrangements for training 
the Reserve Puen however, are so admirably made, 
and so suited to the convenience of the men, that the 
work, hard as it is, falls lightly on them; and the 
drill is so well and judiciously divided, that there is 
nothing, except in rare instances, to prevent a seaman 
from being a volunteer, and at the same time pursuing 
his calling in the merchant-navy ; that is, so long as 
no extraordinary emergency renders it imperative 
that the force should be called out for service afloat. 

As a general rule, the volunteer can employ himself 
on board any vessel he may think proper, subject to 
certain conditions. 

First, he must a before a shipping-master 
in the United Kingiom once in every six months, 
for the p y explained; the intention 
of which is, that, under i i 
volunteer may not en to go on a voyage the 
——— of which is likely to exceed six months. 

us, while he may take service on board a shi 

in the coasting, European, or American 
trades (if the last-mentioned be on board a steamer 
or regular trader), he cannot serve in a vessel 
pnt alee Cape of Good Hope, India, or Australia. 
Should he wish to employ himself in a particular 
trade—say the Australian, for instance—by which it 
will be impossible to comply with this condition, the 
volunteer must apply for special leave through a 
shipping-master, who will be empowered in particular 
cases to grant exemption from personal attendance 
and drill, subject to certain conditions. 

In order that the Admiralty and Board of Trade 
may be aware of the whereabouts of the volunteer, it 
is incumbent on him to present himself to the ship- 

ing-master, and inform him of every new engagement 

e makes. Should he change his residence, it is 
necessary that the fact be duly intimated to the shi 

ing-master, so that the volunteer may at once 
und, should a necessity occur for his presence. As 
all these particulars will be carefully recorded on the 
certificate of enrolment, a shipping-master or naval 
officer having —- of the Reserve at any port in the 
country, can ily ascertain, by looking at that 
document, how and where the volunteer has been 
employed since he became a member of the force, 
jon | how far the foregoing conditions have been 
complied with. The penalty of non-compliance with 
these requirements is forfeiture of all the benefits 
which belong to the Reserve Force. 

The volunteer is expected to devote twenty-eight 
days annum to drill, al h it is not impera- 
tive that the whole of the drill be taken at once. 
Should he find it inconvenient to take his full month’s 
drill, he may take twenty-one, fourteen, or even 
seven days at a time, provided always that the 
legal number of days’ training be within 


circumstances, a 


by the Admiralty in respect of naval officers 
seamen to choose the and time for training is 
interested in shipping affairs are aware that 
ority of foreign-going merchant-seamen are 
an average only about nine months in 
at many of them have 
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ence it ha) 


home and unemployed, of 

instruction in navigation, so that after a time they 
be able to serve as mate, or even master of a 
—the highest ambition of a sailor. In this 
it is ifying to notice that the Volunteer 
has the means of assisting its mem- 
add to their educational acquirements, Y 
‘ording them an opportunity of attending 
defraying the expense of their instruction. 

are, however, always a large majority of 
who do not trouble themselves much about the 
matter of education. For both these classes of 
seamen (but mere especially the latter, who literally 
roll about with their hands in their pockets), the 


to the Naval Reserve, he will find this a very suit- 
able opportunity for taking a portion of his drill. 
With this view, he will 

training-ship, repo’ 


seventeen ports where training-ships 
are stationed for the use of the Naval Reserve Force : 
these ports are London, ~— Huil, Leith, 
Greenock, Dundee, Harwich, Pembroke, Sunderland, 


y-qualified instructors, gener- 
class of petty-officers in the 
royal navy, and these in their turn are under the 
supervision of one or more commissioned officers, so 
that everything has been done to insure an efficient 
and thorough training of the force. 


emergency 

= fall in with the rifle volunteers on shore, 

cn! with them. In addition to the ordinary 
drill, the volunteer is taught the other naval duties 
which have to be performed on board a man-of- 
war, so that he may rate as an ‘able seaman’ on 
board ship, should his services ever be required. 
Unlike the rifle volunteers, whose drill y 
begins after their ordinary daily employment is over, 
the naval volunteers exercise during the early of 
the day, and the drill is carried on for several 
It is essential that it should be so, as it often happens 
that a squad of men may be able to give a week only 


three mo: at a time at their dis 
them who are more thoughtful and ‘ ing’ |i 
ir fellows, avail themselves of the nity, |i 


command of a vessel of not less than five hundred 
tons register. Chief-mates, who possess certificates 
of com: either as masters or chief-mates, pro- 
vided have sailed in either capacity in vessels 


of five hundred tons — for two are 
eligible for the rank of sub-lieutenant. The age of 


secures a body of the most intelligent, thorough, and 
experienced seamen to officer the force. 

Applications for commissions are made through the 
Registrar-general of seamen, and are by him for- 
warded to the Admiralty, with whom the patronage 
rests. For the convenience of officers of the merchant- 
service who are absent from the country, the list will 
remain open until January 1864. 

The number of days in each year which an officer 
must devote to drill, is the same as that required of 
the men. In the case of officers, however, it is more 
imperative than in the case of men that they take 
the full amount of drill in twenty-eight successive 
days. Besides his ordinary drill, an officer is taught 
all the duties that belong generally to a naval 
officer of the ae. When he has received his 
commission, an uired a thorough knowledge of 
drill, the duty of the officer will be to train the men 
himself, instead of leaving this work to be performed 
by officers of the royal navy, as at present. 

And now as to remuneration for attendance while 
training. Lieutenants are paid at the rate of ten 
shillings, and sub-lieutenants at the rate of seven 
yp ly day while being drilled. The men are 
paid same wages as seamen of corresponding 
rating on board the royal navy. If they live on 
teed ens of Her Majesty’s ships, they are victualled 
in the same way as other seamen serving afloat; 
and if they live on shore, they will receive in place 
of victuals an allowance of one shilling and fourpence 
aday. Besides these allowances, men of the Reserve 
are entitled to what is termed a retainer of six pounds 
a year, which is continued as long as they remain 
members of the volunteer force, ro comply with its 
conditions. These sums, amounting in all to ten 
pounds four shillings per annum, considerably to 
a sailor's income, apart from the other advantages 
which belong to the Reserve. 

Being purely a Reserve Force, it is only liable to be 
called out for actual service in a case of urgent neces- 


board a ship-of-war, is on the same footing as the 
regular seaman serving in the navy. His annual 
retainer then ceases, but so long as he remains in 
actual service, he is entitled to the same pay and 
mon of the cme quale ta 
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id entirely with the volunteer himself; and as every the the work must 
facility consistent with the interests of the Reserve is | be and constant. 

The officers of the Naval Reserve are divided into 
two classes—lieutenants and sub-lieutenants. Their 
number must not exceed 400 in all; 130 of the 
former, and 270 of the latter rank. In addition 
to these officers, the Admiralty may enrol honorary 
lieutenants to the number of 100; but as they are 
exempt from drill, and will not be called out for 
| service, we need only remark that it is a condi- 
ion of their holding honorary rank that they be 
n command of merchant-vessels afloat. To ian, 

4 common with the other officers of the Reserve, 
commissions are granted on the recommendation of 
indispensable that the 
‘or a lieutenancy, it is indi 
candidate hold a master’s certificate of competency ; 
| he must also have been for at least two years in 
| years By limiting the number to those who have 
served on board vessels of a large size, the Admiralt: 
rve is a rele rom 1d1eness, Turn ing a 
month’s pay, and the other emoluments and advan- | 
tages to which naval volunteers are entitled. | 
+ frequently happens that a sailor arrives off 
; @ voyage at a port a considerable distance from his 
i! home; and to avoid the expense which travelling 
would entail, he will prefer to stay and look about for 
; a berth in an outward-bound vessel. He may, how- 
im! ever, have to wait for a week, probably oye ere he 
, finds employment. In such a case, should he belong 
| 
i an on presen ing us certincate, W a once 2 
4 — under instruction. So long as he continues at 
7 ill, he will be allowed to sleep on board the ship, 
and will be victualled on the same scale, and paid at 
the same rate as seamen of a corresponding rating in 
the royal navy. 
| 1elds, Southampton, eymouth, Aberdeen, Bristol, 
Falmouth, Queenstown, and Dublin. On board each 
: in royal navy, com ig-gun, 
cutlass, pistol, and musket exercise. 
| the last-named weapon, the Reserve is so well 
| sity, when war 18 imminent, and an increase of the 
: navy becomes absolutely necessary for the safety of 
’ the —-> Should an emergency of this kind 
i" occur, the force is called out by royal proclamation, 
: and the naval volunteer, the moment he sets foot on 
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receive. In like manner, officers are paid when 
ee ae Oe same rate, and are in every way 
trea’ as officers of the same rank in the royal 
service. The Admiralty is empowered to reward long 
oF di tinouished by 
in the navy. " 

The naval volunteer cannot be compelled to serve 
for a longer period than five years in the navy. Three 
epee however, is the most ble term of service 

would be called out for; and should it be neces- 
sary to retain his services for two longer, he is 
entitled to additional pay for the additional service. 

Besides the other inducements the Naval Reserve 
holds out to seamen, there is the very important one 
of pension on the retirement of the volunteer from 
the force ; and the value of this to seamen 

ot be over-estimated. The length of service 
which will entitle him to a pension varies according 
to the == the volunteer when he entered the 
he must serve fifteen years ; and if his age be under 
thirty when he enters, he is required to serve twenty 
years, to entitle him to a pension. Should it, how- 
ever, happen that he is ed out for actual service, 
the time he thus serves will reckon double ; thus, three 
— active service will be equal to six. Although 
complies with these conditions, the pension is not 
granted to a volunteer until he age, 
he becomes unable, from ily infirmity, to 
follow his employment, and in such a case, he may 
claim a retiring allowance, even al his age be 
under sixty. Fulfilment of these conditions on the 
part of the naval volunteer entitles him to an allow- 
ance, on leaving the force, of twelve pounds per annum ; 
and if, during active service, he has sustained wounds 
or injury, he will be pensioned at the same rate as 
seamen serving in the royal ~~ a 

We have thus seen what is nature and organ- 

i saving to the country, it n y 
lenedhel, that in future, we can reckon on the navy 
being manned by a better class of seamen, and that 
it has already been found Derm my to reduce the 
strength of the fleet; add to this, the feeling of 
security imparted by the fact of our having fifteen 
thousand seamen trained to the use of arms, and 
ready at short notice to man a fleet. 

One result, even if no other has been accom- 
—_ Aw formation of the Reserve, is, that the 

ier which had so long existed between the seamen 
of the royal and merchant navies has been completely 
broken down ; and the old prejudices so long cherished 
by seamen of the mercantile marine i a 
in the royal navy, gt Hg way to a hearty an 
cordial willingness to e service in the Queen’s 
ships. There is little doubt that should ever the 
necessity arise for the Volunteer Naval Reserve being 
called on to man the royal ships, every man of the 
force would do his duty, and do it heartily.* 


SQUIRE MELFORD'’S FAMILY. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


Tue Melfords were a very regular family. Every 

clock in the house struck at precisely the same 

utters were ights ingui 

greater part of the ho d retired to their rooms. 


* According to the latest Return issued by the Registrar-gene- 
ral of Seamen (31st March), the Volunteer Reserve Force is 15,968 
strong, shewing an increase, since 3lst January 1863, of 696 men. 
The ports which have contributed chiefly to this increase are— 
North Shields, an increase, of 227; London, 113; Liverpool, 120; 
Bristol, 37; Dundee, 27; Aberdeen, 20; Glasgow, 19, and Ply- 
mouth, 30. Of the whole force, 44 volunteers are masters holding 
certificates of competency ; 373 hold certificates of competency 
as mates; 19 have certificates of service as masters, and 51 
certificates of service as mates. 


‘Perhaps I am too difficult to please. There are 
not many men whom I should think worthy of 
good 

is a 
have been aoe 
with old Salter, looki 
that Prayton Farm wi 
before I come of age. Don’t you think it would be 
a capital present for me to give the bridegroom? I 
sounded him this morning, and he did not seem as 
if he would make any difficulty about it.’ 

Dora shook her head. ‘ You ought not to have the 
power of giving away your property.’ 

‘I haven’t, I’m sorry to say; not a penny can I 
touch till I’m of age. The very day that I am 
twenty-one, I shall provide for you and Grace. It 
makes a coward of a man to have two girls depending 
on him, as my sisters are on me.’ 

Andrew was up betimes 
kitchen, inquiring what was for breakfast, knocking 
at the doors of his sisters’ rooms, sending messages to 
Mr Gordon and other friends, consulting with every 
one he came near about the arrangements of the day, 
and looking, with bright eyes and flushed cheeks, 
the very picture of boyish health. 

‘It is a morning made on purpose for a first meet!’ 
he exclaimed. ‘If the clerk of the weather had con- 
sulted us huntsmen, we could not have suited our- 
selves better: no frost, no wind, not too muddy, just 
sunny enough to tempt the ladies to come and look 
at our new coats. How does mine look, Dorry?’ 

‘Very nice, as also the new’——__ And she tapped 
her upper lip. 

He boxed her ears, laughing: ‘I can take a joke. 
ern Gren when I spy out your 


nded that she preferred feeling the wind in 
, and neither of the lovers were loath to sit si 
by side. The latter 
they saw everythin 


own happiness, vi 
they thought clever, though 
the other was conceited 
Dora did not pass a pleasant morning; 
felt neglected and low-spinited. She remembered 
how last year she had sat in William’s place, and 
none had then been dearer to Grace than herself. 
Friends who came to speak to her, soon turned away ; 
she fancied that they pitied her, and received them 
coldly. Shé felt that she looked, that she was, an 
unamiable girl; that she ought not to listen so con- 
temptuously as she was doing to nonsense talked by 
her own sister and future brother. ‘I doubt if I’m 
much better than an envious old maid,’ she thought. 
‘I could almost believe that I am jealous because 
Grace has found a husband before me. If she loves 
him, I ought to love him too; and why don’t I? 
What fault have I to find with him? If he imitates 
Andrew, and flatters, nay, I should say admires 
him, that is not exactly acrime. If Andrew acts up 
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q Mr Gordon rose immediately to take his departure, 
q and was followed by Grace into the hall, where the 

| lovers bade each other good-night. While they were 
doing so, Dora and Andrew remained in the library. 
‘I expect we shall have a capital meet to-morrow. 
Ridley and some others are going to be there, who 
| are good men; none of your cockneys in brand-new 
scarlet, riding pretty, round-legged horses.’ 
“ men.” I doubtif you are strong en to ride in 
the wet, and stand about in your damp clothes, as 
you sometimes do. Is Mr Gordon going with you?’ 
‘Well, I should suppose that he would rather go 
Then, after a moment’s pause, he con- 
| tinued: ‘He is not one of my sort exactly. You 
| don’t like him either, Dorry?’ 
| The two girls and Mr Gordon went in a i 
| to see the start. Dora sat on the back-seat; as 
er 
de 
ir 
| 
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to his boastful words, and William does not, the one 

is poor, and the other rich. It is foolish, no doubt, 

to talk so extravagantly, and to spend so carefully, 

but if Andrew were as poor as William Gordon, 

perhaps he would do the same.’ She was glad when 

= hunters had started, and the carriage returned 
ome. 

It was a glorious run: the was taken thirty 
miles from here were a few 
accidents, but none of any consequence. A drizzli 
rain, not worth thinking about, came on. Young 
Melford stood a while talking with several others 
about the adventures of tle day. ‘What! cold?’ 
asked one of the gentlemen, as Andrew shivered, and 
buttoned up his coat. 

"I'M glam of bok, and 
a of» i 
ne home.’ 


The morning after the hunt, it was necessary to 
r; Andrew had taken cold, and 
Dr Wilson thought the cold more serious than either 
the invalid or his sisters. In a few days, however, 
Andrew was in the drawing-room again, confidently 
looking forward to a perfect recovery; his sisters 
and future brother-in-law were with him. 

*So you have got a horse of your own, Gordon?’ 

* Yes ; I don’t like to be always borrowing yours.’ 

* What did 7 give?’ 

‘Give—oh, let me see—I think it was fifty.’ 

you get a warranty 

*No.’ 

have him examined 

‘I think you paid dear, then. He don’t look to me 
like a horse who has much more work in him.’ 

‘Oh, I never yet made a bargain—never shall, 

ither. I can’t go haggling for five pounds as some 
fellows do.’ 

‘Well, but who did you buy him of?’ 

*Oh, a man in—what’s the name of the street ?— 
a man of the name of Robinson, in London. 

* Robinson—Robinson ; I don’t remember any dealer 
of that name. Is he in a large way ?’ 

‘No; he has only just set up in business. The fact 
is, I bought the horse out of charity. I don’t mind 
telling you how it was, because I know you won't 
misunderstand me. With strangers, I always set up 
for being rather a hard man, but, in reality, I’m as 
soft as any old lady ; a woman, a ee 
make a fool of me any day. Well, my friend told me 
a story about this Robinson, who is the son of a gentle- 
man, brought up to do mi ae, ng is now disin- 
herited by his father because he married for love. 
— sympathise with a man who marries for love, 


* By Jove, so do I! Get me his address; I’ll give 
him aturn, We'll take him up. There’s no better 
fun than helping a fellow. Write a letter at once.’ 

‘Nonsense! I[ shall do no such thing. I don’t 
know enough of the man to recommend him. Per- 
haps he’ll turn out a regular scoundrel. By the by, 
can tell me the name of an honest man who has 

stabling ?’ 

*No, no; I can’t allow that. I shall be very glad to 
accept your advice, because, without it, I may some 

‘Very likely. Your horse won’t be properly 
attended to you send him to me.’ 

‘I should be ashamed to sponge’—— 

* Now, I tell you what, Gordon, if you won’t let me 
have your horse, we shall quarrel.’ 

‘ That is you all over; but’—— 

* Where is he?’ interrupted the other, with his hand 
on the bell. 

* At Charley Brown’s; but'—— 


The servant answered the bell, and received his 
master’s orders. 

* Now, that’s settled ; we need say no more about it.’ 

‘Oh, you are very kind; but really, I don’t like 
to keep my horse at your expense. I shan’t feel 
comfortable unless you let me pay’—— 

‘You can tip the groom as much as you please, 
broke in Andrew indignantly ; ‘ but I have no licence 
to take in horses at livery; and I think you would 
shew better feeling, Gordon, if you did not mind 

ing a few oats from a man who is to be your 
brother. 

‘I should. You are right. I ask your forgiveness, 
Andrew. You must not be too hard on a man who 
is at once proud and poor.’ 

How differently Grace and Dora were im 
the above conversation! ‘The former felt her love 
and respect increase with every word that William 
uttered. When he said that he could not make a 
bargain, she thought—‘ He is too generous, too much 
of a gentleman to remember his narrow means. When 
I am his wife, I must take charge of his purse, or he 
will leave nothing for himself; every penny will be 
spent on me the poor.” When he reluctantly 
acknowledged that he purchased the horse out 
of charity, she could not resist pressing his hand, and 
looking at him with an approving smile ; and when 
he so frankly acknowl his error, and asked her 
brother’s pardon, her - quivered, her eyes filled, 
and she asked herself if it were really true, and not 
some happy dream, that so good a man had chosen 
her for his wife. 

Dora did not find that she could judge Mr Gordon 
more favourably by trying to do so. It was all very well 
as long as he was absent ; she lectured herself into a 
belief that he was worthy of her sister, and resolved to 
feel kindly towards him ; but as soon as he was present, 
all her resolutions were broken, and her invo- 
roy A islike appeared to her the more inexcusable 
that she could name no reasonable cause for it. ‘ Why 
can’t I like him?’ she asked herself, as she repressed 
a sneer at his not Lg ae able to haggle about five 
pounds. ‘If Andrew made that same speech, I 
should have admired it. I think I have heard him 
express the same sentiment, nay, use the very same 
words ; but then they burst from him; they were 
spoken like thoughts uttered aloud, and he acted up 
to them; he could not help doing so. As he sits 
there, with his frank, open eyes, and full, red lips, he 
looks the very picture of a generous young spend- 
thrift. His thoughtless liberality may not be a virtue, 
but it seems so much a part of himself, so on a piece 
with the rest of his character, that it is hardly 
sible to love him, and not to sympathise with it. But 
Mr Gordon is older, poorer, has mixed more with 
the world, and it seems but natural that he should be 


y ug’ 
object to say where he bought the horse? te 
make a fool of him! The beggar who tried would be 
a fool for his pains. If he is really proud and poor, 
why does he not walk? A horse is not an absolute 
necessity. I think some men in his — would 
be very careful what they accepted a boy of 
twenty. 


F 
5 


‘I think no better of his case than I did.’ 
after a hoping that he had prepared her 
worst, continued: ‘Mr Melford may rall 
time to time—for a few days, that is’ 
doctor's manner spoke even more plainly 


ar’ 
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we 
eit 
of 
su 
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| shrewder, and better able to take care of himself. 
i His eyes are deep-sunk, and placed near together ; 
: they open vy! to see others, never to shew himself; 
i his lips are thin, tightly closed; surely disinterested 
4 
| ‘Is no 
expected 
{ The latte 
J better ?’ 
| Wo! a 
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‘Do you mean he is in a consumption?’ and Dora 
started, frightened at the sound of her own words. 

‘I feel it my duty to answer you truly : your brother 
is in a rapid consumption.’ 

Dora received the news more calmly than most 
women would have done; she was not demonstrative, 
either in joy or sorrow. She had sufficient presence 
of mind, even at the very moment that she was told 

e doctor how to spare her brother any unnecessary 
suffering, and to delay his death as long as possible. 
It was not till after the doctor had gone, after she had 
thought for Andrew and for Grace, when, for the 
present, she could do nothing more for others, that 
she realised the angui reparing for herself. Is 
sorrow ever really felt unti it is thought over? Do 
those who meet misfortune with tears, groans, and 
hysterics, ever suffer as silent Dora suffered? Had 
the blow fallen upon her mind at once, it might have 
stunned her into temporary insensibility, but only 
slowly did she comprehend how great was her coming 
loss. Grace had couse gone, or would do so soon 
after she became Mr Gordon’s wife, and it seemed to 
poor Dora that if Andrew were also taken from her, 
the whole of her future life must be utterly devoid of 
happiness. She had never fancied herself in any home 
but her brother’s: she had long known that she was 
not likely to have many offers of omg tip to be 
easily contented with a husband ; she neither pleased 

rs nor was easily pleased with them ; as a child 
and as a girl, she had made but few friends of her own 
sex; though she was not nerous to the poor, nor 
unamiable to her equals, there were but two, her 
brother and sister, whom she really loved, and for 
them she felt the tenderest devotion ; to the world in 
general, she wished no ill—for Andrew or Grace, she 
would gladly have died. All this she felt as she 
thought of her brother’s certain death, and thus feel- 
ing, realised how great would be her loss. Then she 
turned, with still dry eyes, to look back upon the 
past: once more, she was in fancy a little ee 
child, waiting upon the nurse as she dressed an 
washed the baby-boy ; once more, she proudly called 

rry in is nursery troubles ; and again she liv 
over the bitter parting of their first farewell, and the 


yet more bitter meeting, when he came home with a | him 


school-friend and declared himself above playing with 
irls ; on the next few years her fancy did not care to 
well, and then came the time—it seemed to her the 
happiest of her whole life—when she, and Grace, and 
those ha; ears ‘ollow y Grace’s marriage 
and Andrew’s early death ? 

One day, as Andrew sat reading, his book fell in 
his lap, and he gazed listlessly into the fire. ‘Dorry,’ 
he said, after a while, ‘ put my book on the table. It 
is of no use trying to read; my mind is occupied 
with other matters. 

Dora looked anxiously at him. Were they both 
hinking of the same thing? It would be well, she 
thought, if his own feelings would tell him that he was 
dying. After what the doctor had said, she dared 
not warn him that he had not long to live, and yet it 
seemed to her very awful to die without any i 
But no suspicion that his life was well-nigh end 
had ever crossed the boy’s mind. 

‘Dorry,’ he said, after a silence of some minutes, ‘it 
dare say, in the end, this illness will make a better 
man of me.’ Dora did not answer, except-by putting 


her hand on his. ‘I’m not happy, Dorry; I’m not 
have dane duty by Grace. If she had 

a father, or a wiser , would she have been 
en to Mr Gordon ?’ 


‘But I might have reasoned with her.’ 

‘You would only have wasted your time. She is a 
gentle, yielding girl, except where her heart is con- 
cerned, but there she is stronger-willed than you or IL.’ 

‘When they come in, take Grace away. I must 
have a little talk with Gordon.’ 

‘What about? He has done or said something to 
annoy you? Don’t think about that just now, Andrew, 
darling : wait till you are stronger.’ 

soon be stronger after I have had it out 
with him. Doubt and suspicion do not agree with m 
constitution, Dorry: it is they, not this stupid li 
co that are keeping me from getting well.’ 

‘But you are so easily excited just now, let me 
speak for you.’ 

_ ‘No,no. There they are. I daresay he'll explain 
it all away, and then, , you will see that I shall 
get well like a house on fire.’ 

Dora ran to prevent Grace coming in to her brother's 
with you; n't know why, but go to 
him. And, William, yon don’t, 
pray, don’t make him angry.’ 

‘Deuce take it! what’s the row?’ he muttered, 
and without giving Dora any answer, he walked slowly 
towards the sick boy’s room. ‘ Well, my poor fellow,’ 
he said, taking Andrew’s hand, and looking him full 
in the face as he spoke, ‘you have but a dull time of 
it just now, I fear.’ 

Andrew hardly returned the pressure of the other’s 
hand, and turned his eyes away, unable to feign love 
for a man against whom tama * Yes, 
it is rather dull ; but, William ’—and he looked 
up—‘I want to ask your forgiveness. For the last 
week, I have been suspecting you of a lie, without 
even giving you the ty of setting me right.’ 

‘I have noticed and, I need scarcely add, have felt 
much hurt by your altered manner, my dear Andrew; 


* Oh, you are a better Christian than I am,’ answered 
the boy, trying to laugh. 

‘My dear Andrew,’ exclaimed the other, ‘in a 
sick-room, I am as nervous as a girl. What is it you 


back exhausted in his chair, and the hectic colour 


quiet for a few minutes.’ illiam spoke in a voice of 
aes which was not wasted on the invalid. 

‘I’m 
say, William; it is such a by trick for a gentle- 
+ have made a mis- 

e’—— 

‘ Then say no more about it, interrupted the other. 
* Your man’s fancy, and 
as such I forgive it. If, when you are well, you desire 
an explanation, you shall have it ; but you will not— 
when you get your . * wits about you—you will not 
suspect me of a lie. You are not one of those purse- 
proud upstarts who think a man must have ever so 
many thousands a year to enable him to behave asa 
par nn Poverty, you know, makes a man of 
education sensitive, not dishonourable.’ 

Andrew blushed with shame, and bit his lips. 

‘Are we friends again?’ continued Mr Gordon, 
holding out his hand as he spoke. ‘Can you meet my 
eye now, as I can meet yours ?” 

jiam’s a low you 
what you have forgiven, though a dying man 
spoken it.’ 


’ is two years older than you, Andrew, and has 
pleases. 


right to marry whom she 


take for your cough ? call Dora. 
But the boy. catching hold of William’s coat, held 
tight. ‘I’m all nght now,’ he said, as he fell 
| settied in his cheeks. 
f 
2 ‘Perhaps not ; but we poor gentlemen whose posi- 
3 merit and education, 


j 


EY 


"Do you think) 
ere 


h she w oing her utmost to give | i 


Wilson understands the case ?’ 
* Yes, I do,’ was Dora’s answer ; and so saying, she 
turned away. 
Grace had never been told that her brother was 
ing, and was too much engaged with her lover to 
in the sick-room, or to notice that the invalid 
was becoming daily weaker. He himself always 
answered her inquiries cheerfully ; and she did not 
attach much importance to Dora's hints, because the 
latter was known to be rather of an anxious than of a 


impression 
a blush. 


to walk about my prison. Give me my stick.’ 
walked to the window, from which, now that the 

‘It is a pretty spot, is it not, Dorry? We two 
will pass the whole of our lives here. Ah, there 
is somebod 


that little mare, you buy her for me, Dorry, and have 
her shot.’ She stared at him, and for a moment thought 
him iri * William told a lie,’ he continued, 
‘ when he said that he t her of Robinson. The 


‘Perhaps Daniel has made a mistake, Andrew.’ 
‘No, he hasn’t ; for when Mr Harvey was staying 
with his cousin at Dorney, just before going to India, 
he came to see his favourite, and thanked me for 
“hat William really 

‘I don’t suppose iam was going to 
sell her, Andrew.’ 

* Well, any way, he has not behaved exactly as one 
would like one’s own brother to behave.’ Dora could 
not find it in her heart to contradict him. ‘If I were 
sure that I should live, I shouldn’t so much mind ; 
but sometimes I think—and then I wish that you and 
Gracey had some one better than William Gordon to 
take care of you.’ There wasashort silence. ‘It would 
be hard to die yet,’ he continued, looking towards the 
window—‘only twenty—and mine might be such a 
merry life. However,’ he added, with a laugh, as if half- 
ashamed of his fear, ‘I need not talk cs 


while. I shall tell Wilson a bit of my He 


don’t seem to think that I am ill enough to need much 
doctoring ; but I shall let him know that I am tired 
enough of being under his thumb.’ 


Not many days after the above conversation, 
Andrew welcomed his sister one morning with: ‘I 
have had such an excellent night’s rest, Dorry! I 
have not coughed once.’ 

* You do look much better,’ she exclaimed. 

‘Oh, I have turned the corner now. Dora’s occu- 
pation will soon be gone; and I do feel so very 
impatient to be well! I must go somewhere for a 
change of air.’ 

It was impossible to keep Andrew quiet; he was 
in high spirits, and laughed and talked incessantly. 
He sent for his groom, and inquired if his horses were 
in good condition, for he should soon be able to ride 
them now, and, smacking his whip over his head, 
tried to shout a tally-ho. He was very anxious to see 
the physician, and his table was covered with maps 


bree BE se | 
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§ that we cannot afford to be easily offended with one | dying; but she could not control her emotion when 
sz his friends by their conduct, not by their | she saw him, with short breath and sunken cheeks, 
| and is even more courteous and con- | still laying plans for the future, and still taking an 
I where his rudeness would give pain, than | interest in the pleasures of his boyhood. In a few 
i] would give offence.’ moments, however, she had recovered her 2 
word of this civil speech, Andrew turned and returned to his side. Slo wus wuishinn Sistem 
now; then he turned to admire the swans, sailing 
with such graceful pride on the little lake. Grace 
| silently pressed his friend’s hand, and felt a | and her lover were crossing the bridge, and both were 
departure than he had ever felt laughing. Andrew watched them till they were out 
‘I’m glad,’ he said to himself, ‘that I was | of sight, and then he looked to the right, where the 
Grace’s sake.’ Yet somehow he did | white church-steeple, with the old yew at its side, 
ell satisfied either with his own conduct | stood out clear, backed by the blue sky. ‘I suppose 
f his future brother-in-law; but if he | they will be married there,’ he ot ie 
, p suspecting William, he had no doubt | some day, Dorry, we shall all’—— e stopped 
to be ashamed of doing so. 
en Grace came into her brother’s room, | which rose hi the low paling that separated 
finger on her lips, and pointed to Andrew | the church from the park. ‘I’m chilly ; we will 
n the bed. Grace left the room on tip- back to the fire.’ Dora warmed his hands with 
her sister to follow. ‘Do you know fers, and looked lovingly into his face, but he did not 
iam is taking my portrait, e says | said peevishly ; ‘it is taking e goodness out 
tom me; and I have no nerve—no nerve for anything.’ 
‘ This weather is too cold for an invalid.’ 
; a piece of chalk, and as she gave itto| ‘But it will be colder still before the summer 
id: ‘Andrew’s cough was so bad last | comes, and all the winter is creeping away, and I 
had scarce] have only had one run with the dogs. Is Bell’s Life 
* Poor boy, poor boy ! Grace asked, | there?’ Dora gave him the nS he soon put 
speaking as thou taway. ‘If Gordon says anything more about sellin; 
her attention to 
: | mare was a pet or i r arveys, who gave her tor 
1 nothing, on condition that when William had done 
with her, he Daniel told me 
so some time $ tried to get an explanation 
a out of William. but he’s too clever for me, and made 
me feel ashamed of ever having suspected him of an 
untruth.’ 
Ge sm perament. 
.} If Grace were not exactly beautiful, she had a very 
sweet, womanly countenance ; her features were not 
ih laws of either beauty or physiognomy, Dora’s face was 
j far superior to her sister's, and yet, somehow, where 
the former had one admirer, the latter had a dozen. 
Nobody was afraid of Grace, and she never appeared 
to remember that any one was either above or 
beneath herself ; she listened very patiently to the 
sense of clever men, and re ly 
’ at the nonsense of fools ; and with her own sex she 
was not less popular than with the other. 
Dora stole softly back to her brother’s room, and 
ge = Dorry 
‘I we not up came, , for I 
heard me move, | 
and I am sure that you have need of a little rest.’ | 
Dora smiled, kissed, and helped him to rise. | 
: ‘These last few weeks have made an old man of 
4 me; you should be leaning on my arm, Dorry—not I 
on 
4 She laced him on his chair by the fire, and tried to 
4 
How jolly it looks! I wish I was with them.’ He 
is a good stepper, but I don’t think much of the 
F other.’ Dora turned away, and, pretending to poke 
W the fire, concealed her tears: with dry eyes, she could 
ty hear him allude to his weakness, and watch him daily 
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Wilson entered. The patient first smiled at 
is chair, then rose and shook hands with 
as he did so: ‘My two months’ illness 
fi my manners. I order about every 
near me, and receive my visitors as 
prince instead of a gentleman.’ 


E 


best air for me? I must be back by the Ist of 
February, to keep my coming of age ; so I had better 


*I am going to try a new medicine, and I should 
like you stay here a few days, till I see how it 
agrees with you. 

*Can’t you send me to some place where there is a 
clever doctor, who could consult with you by letter?’ 

watchi e effect is prescription, when 
cow alma, anid thah tar be 
kept quiet for a few days, and not left. Dora asked 
no questions. 


running 

looking terrified and astonished. She took his hand 

in hers, and as he fell back, he faintly returned the 
of her hand, and for one instant his eyes met 

_oapepbents played on his lips. 


THE TURKEY. 


Dr Jounson th t there was ing in a name, 
or he would have “efined the tack as ‘a 
large domestic fowl brought from Turkey.’ How the 
name which so misled the t dictionary-maker 
originated, is a mystery ing elucidation. Mr 
Broderip i iously suggested it may owe its 
derivation to a corruption of ‘turquoise,’ the hue of 
that stone bearing some resemblance to the colour of 
an excited turkey-cock’s wattle ; but it is more likely 
that the misnomer arose from a popular belief in the 
bird being a native of the land of the Moslem. Our 
subject has, indeed, as much reason to be dissatisfied 
men of newspaper 
tion is importation 
from Calicut, unless Bec is — in “hinking 


turkeys were not to be found in Asia in his time. 
Had they been common there, the ancients could 
scarcely have been unacquainted with them. On the 
other hand, we know that the American turkey sur- 
passes those of any other country in size, beauty, and 
prolificness, while we have plenty of evidence of its 
abundance in the land long ere the pale-faces became 
masters of the continent. Merchant Heriot, who, in 
1585, accompanied Grenvill—the hero of the most 
extraordinary naval combat on record—in one of his 
a enumerates the turkey among the birds 
of Virginia. Captain Smith, of Pocahontas fame, saw 
red-skinned beauties flaunting in mantles of turkey- 
feathers, as is still the custom of squatters’ and 
farmers’ A pamphleteer Charles IL.’s reign, 
wri up Virginia, encourages hesitating emigrants 
by telling them that the settlers 
ducks, geese, and turkeys without number. Dampier 
shot turkeys in Yucatan; and when Lawson, the 
surveyor-general of North Carolina, visited the 


August, they are able to take care 
the same time adding grass, her 


savannahs and swam of the south, he and his com- 


panions were clo with turkey-meat, the birds 


— of the swamps at sunrise im ‘ 
hundreds to feed upon the acorns in 
woods.’ Kalm, visiting Pennsylvania in 1748, says: 


February i i 
then the hen-bi 
withered leaves in a dry place, y 
from the eyes of her lege lord and those 
watchful crow, on the look-out for a dai 
Such is her caution, that she covers 
leaves whenever she has occasion to go 


hoppers, with an occasional dose of spi 
notoriety. In France, he is wn | buds, admini 


has had his domains contracted by the advance of 
common foe. He is now very rarely seen 


4 
8 


i: 


lic, rather than 
the dishonest, i ly bald eagle, as 
being a bird to the continent ; but we do not 
think he would have much by the change. 


his selfish pleasure, if materfamilias does not bafile 
him by hiding her He never misses an oppor- 
tunity of attacking of his own sex, if younger 


bed, | Virginia and Pennsylvania, and in those states the 
breed is gradually declining. In ia and the 
Carolinas, turkeys are still plentiful; but they are 
most abundant in the valleys of the Missouri and 
see, and ! and the less populated portions of 
Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, and Ken’ 
e is pairing month with the and 


BEE 


3 


ie 


les, and smail li to their ménage. 
ies of every description serve them for 


but the winter- and pecan-nut are their fa 


food. They have the power of abstaining from eating 
for a long period if they cannot help themselves ; 
sh 


isfying their hi at the farmer’s expense. 
& the trees begin to shed 
their fruit, the turk assemble in flocks, and 
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__ and hens run _ in 
of this country, and differ in nothing from our tame 
ones except in their superior size, and redder though 
more palatable flesh ;’ and Smyth, twenty-five years 
answel later, speaks of flocks five thousand strong abounding 
I feel I want,” he said, ‘is a change. Which is the | in the country south of Virginia. 
ee Franklin wished that the turkey had been chosen 
| 
| The turkey is anything but a moral character ; he 1s 
vain in the extreme, and will sacrifice his offspring to 
treads his body under his feet. 
That very night, as she lay on a sofa in a room 
adjoining her brother’s, she heard a movement, and 
d I 
Life 
ave 
ight 
ned, 
The 
for 
lone 
me 
tion 
ade | 
an varies her homeward course, the better to « 
enemies. Sometimes several hens will clu 
ying 
dia, 
for | strawberries, dewberries, Dilackberries, and grass- 
z to 
one 
vere - 
a Dr Doran says: ‘The turkey, originally from the be o 7 
to East, was slowly propagated in Europe, and the breed vourite 
val H appears to have gradually passed away, like the 
bustard in England. It was brought hither again 
- from America.’ He gives no authority for his state- ; 
all. ment, and we have that of Tavernier to the fact, that | they do not scruple at entering the yards and stables, 
eta 
He 
make *for the rich bottom-lands of 
Mississippi. The older males ungallantly fo ‘or 
themselves in parties of from ten to hundred; the 
met females travelling apart with their broods, sometimes 
cular fri Nature-loving Audubon has described 
these annual migrations so well, that we cannot do 
better than draw upon him. Having made up their 
want | several parties, the turkeys, old and young, move in 
_ the same course, and on foot. When they come to a 
ee river, they betake themselves to the highest eminence, 
and there often remain a whole day, or sometimes 
ay. two, as if for the purpose of consultation—the males 
a gobbling, calling, and ~~ about, as if to raise 
ide their courage to a pitch befitting the emergency, 
excitement to the feminine and 
younger members of society, who spread out their 
oo tails, run round each other, pur loudly, and take 
— 
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signal-cluck from a leader, —— for the opposite 
shore. The old and fat birds 'y get over, even if 
the river be a mile broad; but the younger and less 
robust frequently fall in the water. These unlucky 
birds bring their wings close to the body, out 
the tail as a support, stretch the neck forward, and 


ng out their legs with great vigour, make for 


= 
3 


for a time, making them wander aimlessly about, and 
fall an easy prey to the hunter. When they arrive at 
a fecding -ground, they into smaller 
fi in which both sexes all ——- com- 

i ; and so 


a detour, and lies in ambush till the unsuspecting 
fowls approach his lair, when their leader inevitably 
falls a victim to his astuteness. If the turkey cannot 
travel safely by day, neither can he sleep securely 
by night, for his slumbers are liable to rudely 
broken by the snowy owl. His assault, however, is 
as often unsuccessful as not, a cluck from a wide- 
awake bird bringing the whole flock to the ground, 
where they stand watching every motion of the 
disturber, while he is considering which of them he 
shall honour with his unwelcome attentions. Havi 
made up his mind, he sweeps down on the sel 
one; but his expected prey is prepared. Loweri 
his head, he forms his spreading tail into an inv 
plane, down which the owl slides without doing him 
any further injury than displacing a few of his 
feathers. 

Against man, the turkey stands small chance. 
Sometimes he is lured within range of the fatal tube 
by a clever imitation of the yelp of the hen, some- 
times he is hunted down by the turkey-hound. This 
is a troublesome or the turkey, though an 
awkward, is a a eae) and can ‘stay’ for hours. 
English noblemen, which resulted is a practical illus. 

noblemen, whic ina 
elon of the fable of the hare and tortoise. Lord 
Orford matched a drove of geese against an equal 
number of turkeys, the course being the turnpike- 
road from Norwich to London. The turkeys beat 
their opponents in speed; but when evening 
Sen srt roost on the nearest trees, giving 
drovers no end of trouble ere they could dislodge 
them; while the slower geese odded i 


other till a cage some four feet 
covered in at the top. Under one side of this, a 


lying within the pen. The trench is then filled with 
corn, grains of which are scattered on the ground 
beyond, sometimes to the distance of a mile from the 
al This corn-track the turkeys soon discover, and 
f it till they reach the trench, into which they 
squeeze after the manner of sheep. When they have 
eaten till they can eat no more, they make vigorous 
attempts to force their way out at the sides and top, 
but never think of departing as they came, and so 
they waste their till the tra calls to 
collect his pri 


his That he should allow hi to be 
Cann, the popular iden that 


the turkey is a stupid bird. He is not, however, 
so stupid what he can remember some things. A 
pet bird of Audubon’s recognised his dog Juno as 
following story, to y the naturalist, 
to rove thatthe furkey’s memory isnot ao bad. An 
old farmer, exasperated at the way the fowls des- 
lesson on ights of property. Cutting a 
trench, he filled it with maize, = placed his favourite 


the re died away, great was the ‘skedadling!’ 
Nine Toad turkeys lay in the trench; but for the 
remainder of that season, the farmer’s fields were 


untroubled with living ones. 

One of the first results of the nest of Mexico by 
the Spaniards seems to have been the introduction of 
the turkey into Europe. The conquest was achieved 
in 1521; in 1526, Oviedo described it under the name 
of the peacock of New Spain; Pierre Gilles saw it in 
Venice in 1535. Twenty-two years afterwards, a law 
of that republic limited the number of tables at which 
the turkey might be served ; and in 1570, the pope’s 
cook informed the world how to dress it. Francis 
L’s admiral, Philip de Chabot, is said to have intro- 
duced the delicious fowl into France, where a few 
remained in Scaliger’s time. In 1566, they were yet 
rare enough to be considered worthy the acceptance of 
the king, and it was not till 1579 that they found 
their way to the table, when one was served at the 
wedding-banquet of Charles IX. They must have 
become pretty common by the year 1603, since Henry 
IV. was under the ——e punishing the higglers 
for carrying them away from their “es owners, 
under pretence that they were required by the queen. 
Just before the battle of Ivry, Henry was staying incog. 
at the house of one of his officers, and had exhausted 
its commissariat. Luckily, his hostess bethought her 
that a neighbour of hers a fine turkey, and 
suggested that he would not object to part with it, if 
he were invited to e of the bird. U i 
assured that the turkey-proprietor was a jovial fellow, 
the oe y consented to sit down to dinner with 
him. e invitation was sent, and promptly accepted. 
Henry was delighted with both bis dinner and its 
provider ; and when the latter, over the wine, declared 
that he had all along known with whom he was sitting, 
and hoped his majesty would grant him a patent of 
nobility, the good-natured monarch laughingly assented 
by inquiring what arms he would assume as a noble of 
will emblazon the turkey that founded my 
fortune,’ was the reply. ‘ Ventre St Gris!’ exclaimed 
pcr ey you shall be a gentleman, and bear 
your turkey “en pal,” on a shield ;’ and so the lucky 
tradesman became ‘ Le Comte Morel d’Inde.’ 

The date of the turkey’s introduction into England 
is not to be fixed with any preciseness; the old 
couplet— 

Turkeys, carps, hops, pickerel, and beer, 

Came into England all in one year— 
instead of solving the question, only makes confusion 
worse confi What poetical quality its author 
lacked, he certainly indulged in poetical licence with- 
out compunction. Both carp and pike were served at 
the coronation banquet of Henry VI. Carp is not 
mentioned in the Liber Albus (1419) among the fish 
brought to the London markets, while pike figures in 
the list ; and Dame Juliana Berners, writing in 1496, 
says: ‘There ben butfew’ in The 
hop is supposed to have found its ‘way here in 1524; 


four years afterwards, it was prohibited by statute, in 
consequence of parliament being petiti to put an 
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§ settled, and all around is quiet, the whole flock | 
mount to the tops of the highest trees, and at_a| 
iq 
| 
stream till they find a more favourable spot, when, by CK-gun 80 Wal he Could pu e Uigger With & 
a violent effort, they extricate themselves from the | string without being seen by his visitors. The birds 
water. This effort, successful as it is, bewilders them | soon found the trench, and no sooner found it than 
they filled it. When he judged the pit would hold | 
¢ no more, the farmer gave a loud whistle; up went a 
crowd of black heads; he pulled the string, and ere 
wandering from forest to forest, pass through the a 
autumn and early winter months. | 
Man is not the only animal that appreciates the Hi 
delicacy of the turkey’s flesh; the lynx also has a lj 
weakness that way, and his cunning is as great as his ! 
| taste is good. He cautiously follows a flock, until he | 
ascertains the direction of its march, and then makes l 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
{ and reached the me _ 1s two days before them. 
by When turkeys are the game, the trap finds greater | 
t favour with the Americans than either dog or gun. | 
a A pen is constructed by laying young trees across | 
Ht cut, and a bridge of sticks made across that part 
it | 

| 

| 


= 
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end to the adulteration of beer with the ‘ wicked weed.’ 
That hops and beer were not coeval is therefore self- 
evident, even if we had not the testimony of Fabia to 
settle the point. In 1470, says the old chronicler, ‘ the 
Kentishmen began to wax wild, and assembled them 
in great companies, and so came into the outparts of 
the city of London, Radcliffe, St Katherine’s, and 
ee Peon and robbed and spoiled the Flemings, 
and all the beer-houses there as they came.’ These 
discrepancies entirely dispose of the old rhyme 
as an authority ne our subject’s advent into 
the country. Possibly, we owe the bird to Cabot, 
or one of the early navigators who sailed under 
the auspices of Henry VIII. It was in that monarch’s 
reign that Cranmer forbade more than one swan, crane, 
or turkey-cock to be served in a dish at the tables of 
the clergy. The fowl, however, soon 
common, for Tusser enumerates ‘ turkey well . 
among the English good cheer that smoked on the 
farmer's table; and when Shakspeare makes Gower 
describe Pistol as swelling like a turkey-cock, and 
Fabian say of Malvolio, ‘Contempt makes a rare 
turkey- of him—how he jets under his advanced 
plumes,’ we may assume that Globe audiences were 
able to appreciate the comparisons. So we learn from 
the exclamation of the carrier (1 Henry VJ.), ‘Odsbody! 
the turkeys in my pannier are quite starved!’ that 
they formed no uncommon part of his load, and 
were probably as familiar to Elizabethan poultry-yards 
as to those of our own day. 

Once established in Europe, the turkey was soon 
oe over other parts of the world. Tavernier, 

“> he saw no wild ones anywhere in Asia, found 
the domesticated bird in Persia: he says that the 
Armenian merchants trading with Venice imported 
some turkeys thence as a nt to the shah, who 
was so pleased with their flesh, that he commanded 
the Armenians to stock the country with them ; but 
the wily traders fancying a turkey-tribute loomed in 
the future, allowed the chicks to die from want of 
care. preaigcumeting wrong, the shah ordered 
that all dead turkeys should be kept by their owners 
until the authorities could inquire into the cause of 
their wy ; ‘and,’ concludes the — ‘it was 
my wonder to see so many young turkeys hanging 
age the wails of some houses, that occasion 

is story to be told me.’ The turkey is now to be 
found in most places where Europeans have settled 
themselves. 

The turkey has been, and is, cooked in every possible 
way: filled with forcemeat, stutfed with chestnuts, 
crammed with truffles; and ham, tongue, bacon, 
pickled pork, and sausages, have been called to add 
zest to his delicate flesh. The Provengals impart an 
oily taste to it by feeding the bird on whole walnuts. 
Soyer would have him fattened by tive weeks’ feeding 
on a paste of mashed potatoes, buckwheat, flour, 

ian corn, and barley; while Parmentier says that, 
to obtain all possible advantage from the turkey, 
‘they must be killed at the same time as pigs, then cut 
the turkey in quarters, and put them in earthen pots 
covered over with the fat of the pork, and by this 
means they may be eaten all the year round.’ 


GLEANINGS FROM DARK ANNALS. 


EVIDENCE. 

From the most Direct to the most Circumstanti 
there are almost as many gradations of evidence as 
there are of crime ; nor is the latter kind less valuable 
than the former (as it would certainly appear to be at 
first sight), since what it lacks in the way of identifi- 
cation is compensated for in its freedom from personal 
spite. There can at least be no malice in a chain of 

igned coincidences ; whereas, nothing is easier 
than swearing away a man’s life falsely. More- 
over, it is not to be expected, in very serious cases, 
that direct evidence should be forthcoming. Murder, 


tial, | make a circuitous pretence of turning them off, and 


especially, demands Solitude and Night as sentinels of 
its dreadiul work. Its ich without those 


schoolroom among his pu i 
the murderer meet with his desert, for after condem- 
nation, he escaped in his sister’s clothes from prison. 
The most extraordinary instance of openness, how- 
ever, in this worst of crimes occurred in 1712. One 
William Johnson, who had been a butcher, a corn- 
chandler, a and mate to a surgeon at 
Gibraltar, eventually had given up all these 
fessions for that of a highwayman, was greatly attached 
mts towards coining only. ing put upon her 
trial at the Old Bailey, a second time, for this offence, 
Johnson wished to address her in the dock; and on 
Mr Spurling, the head-turnkey, informing him that 
no such thing could be permitted until ‘that little 
matter,’ the trial, was concluded, he instantly drew a 
istol, and much enco thereto by the object of 
i shot Spurling dead in 
judges, deeming it unnecessary to proceed wii e 
case of coining, ordered both offenders to be tried at 
once for the murder, and there being no want of 
witnesses to the deed, they were immediately con- 
victed, and received sentence of death. It is remark- 
able that they both pleaded ‘not guilty,’ and reso- 
lutely averred their innocence upon the scaffold. 
Certainly as the identity of the above-mentioned 
criminals was established, not less surely has guilt 
been brought home to others by the most indirect and 
apparently inconsequential means. When Mr Blight 
was shot at Deptford in 1806, there was no suspicion 
of the real assassin until Sir Astley Cooper came down 
from London—not as a detective, but as a surgeon— 
and at once, as it were, laid his finger on the mur- 
derer, whom he had never set eyes on in his life. 
From an examination of the wound, he inferred posi- 
tively that the fatal weapon must have been fired by 
a left-handed man. Now, the only left-handed person 
near the premises when the crime was committed 
was a particular friend of the deceased, and the last 
man to have been implicated in the matter, but for 
this revelation of sci He was in consequence 
arrested, tried, and convicted, and before execution, 
made a full confession of the whole matter. There 
have been many examples of the complete — of 
evidence of this sort; but of late years, since medical 
jurisprudence has been taken up by experts as a 
profession, such testimony has been received with 
caution. Yet fatal mistakes are doubtless much less 
common than they used to be, and the indecent haste 
with which the links of circumstance used to be 
woven into a chain sufficient to hang a man, is not to 
be found in modern judicial * Presump- 
tive proof,’ observes the most agreeable of —_ - 
writers, ‘is a very presumptuous 
circumstantially found guilty pod worst to 
undergo only a circumstantial hanging. A gallows 
should be paraded round them, the executioner should 


the bystanders should exclaim: “There you are, not, 
indeed, positively hanged, but circumstantially. You 
may presume that you are dead; the proof ee 
being so is not direct, but strong symptoms of an 
execution are round about you. You may say that 
you have been in very hanging circumstances.” 

The above remarks are comments upon the case of 
William Shaw, who suffered at Edinburgh in 1721 for 
the murder of his daughter Catherine. She had been 


passionately attached to a young man of dissipated ! 


i 
| there are a few examples of it on record. ; 
Robert Irvine, who murdered his two pupils at 
Edinburgh in 1717, perpetrated the deed in broad } 
daylight and in the open fields, and was distinctly seen 
by persons walking on the Castle Hill, within half 
a mile of the spot. A few years before, Alexander { 
Balfour shot his rival, a pedagogue, sitting in the i 
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ws by a 
single partition only. For some time after Shaw 
left the room, the watchmaker heard no more of 
these exclamations, but presently there were several 
groans, and, being alarmed, he called his neighbours, 
who also listening attentively, heard Catherine two 
art the cause of my ” Upon into the 
room, they found her stabbed and with 
the fatal knife by her side ; ee 
as to whether she owed her death to father, she 


young, choice of a lover : 
Young hearts are always finding out 
That ancient matrons have no feeling ; 
While as for fathers—how should gout 
Find any happiness in kneeling ! 


not kill 
the discharge of a pistol—which was, in reality, that 
of a ae in an adjacent field. The same 


found that her unfortunate 
relative had been hanged for her supposed murder. 
the most of i 


date of the commission of the offence for which he 
suffered. In 1736, one Mr Hayes put up at his 
house ; and in conversation with two eme 


; | than these, notwithstanding that our own are called 


m,| rather to the great delight in identification taken 


to | period to the very best of their ability. After this 


assassin himself, and upon entering the bedroom was 
amazed to find that the murder which he 
had already been committed by another. 

The sort of evidence, however, which is Ae cae: ay 


property stolen which stamped itself indelibly 
upon their memory ; but in either case, nothing can 
exceed the positiveness of their statements—until 
their cross-examination ins by the prisoner's 
counsel, which, in the old times of which we 
write, was not i to worry honest witnesses 
for the prosecution. 

In the month of April 1726, a very curious si 
‘might have been seen,’ as the novelists say, 
any wayfarers who to pass through 
Margaret’s churchyard, Westminster—namely, the 
exposition of a human head upon a pole. uman 
heads on poles were more common in those days 


‘sensational ;’ but still this one did attract 
considerable attention, for it was not the head of a 
traitor. Nobody knew whose head it was, indeed, 
and the government had set it up, washed and combed, 
where it stood, for the p of its identification. 
It had been found in a dry-dock near the Horseferry, 
Westminster ; but there was no clue to those who had 


been) as of the frequency of the c 
and of the prevalence of undiscovered crime, but 


a So in the case of the unknown 
, there were many who. recognised it very 
much to their own satisfaction, and gave the most 
detailed information, and misled the police of the 


singular exhibition had lasted four days, it became 
necessary, for the pr ion of the features, that 
the head should in spirits, which was 
accordingly done, and the public were still invited to 
witness it at the establishment of a certain 

Among others came a poor woman from Kin d, 
and, a minute survey, she pronounced it to be 
the head of her husband, who had been missing from 
the very time it had been found. His other ives 
were even hastier in their conclusions— 


Regardless of grammar, they all cried, ‘That’s him !’ 


‘EAGER ESE | 


B 
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— marry a steady husband of his own choosing. On| made his appearance. i ee 
&§ one occasion, the quarrel between them was not, however, to be deplored like the , insomuch 
violent, and the words barbarity, cruelty, and death, as Bradford confessed, to the prison chaplain, that he 
verheard by | had entertained the same horrible intention as the 
Examples of this have been already given in the 
per headed Child-stealing ; but they might have 
ce greatly multiplied. An over-eagerness for 
bearing witness is but too common @ very 
class of persons, and, we regret ‘to add, ially 
among females. Having once made a e, the 
—_ sex seem to consider that their reputation 
was just able to e an affirmative motion wi emands their ‘sticking to it,’ without sufficient 
head, immediately after which she expired. Upon | consideration for the victim of their virtuous con- 
this evidence William Shaw was hanged. But in the | sistency. Sometimes it is the thief whose lineaments 
ed to the tenancy of the Shaws’ apartments, 
| | 
b pair of colours to be waved over his grave ! 
An uncle and niece also once fell out upon that 
unfailing topic of disagreement between old and 
f placed it there, although what detective force existed a 
i at that time was diligently engaged in the matter. legal 
Officers also were stationed among the crowd in the birtl 
These relatives were ae in the fields together ; | churchyard, to take into custody any person who born 
a person at a little distance heard the girl say: ‘Do | should discover signs of horror unwarranted by the had 
exhibition, and waieline their guilt. At the present the 
1 time, it is probable that half London would thereupon heir 
: have been taken up on suspicion of murder; but our oppx 
Z athers and their spouses were not so laps 
: shocked. However, even now a days crimes at h 
4 are sometimes committed on unknown persons, and the 
the public being invited to view a body, it is generally actic 
evidence On record, 18 perhaps that of Jona’ identitied pretty positively as being that of five or six prov 
Bradford. This man kept an inn on the London and | different people ; nor ren 4 this be set down (as it has acco 
Oxford Road, and bore an excellent character up to the the : 
the 
he h 
ive 
om ne ped, CSCIC Tact that he was | 
% travelling with a large amount of money. These mov 
be gentlemen, who slept in a double-bedded room, were mer: 
: awakened by groans proceeding from the next cham- lous 
- ber, and entering that apartment, were horrified acco 
ne find their companion of a few hours before lying whi 
4 stabbed upon his bed, with the landlord standing b The 
with dark-leatern in one hand, and a bleody Enide of tl 
in the other. bor 
Such evidence—which could be termed jury 
id cireumstantial—was, of course, held to be conclusive, a 
although the accused averred that he had entered er 
; the witnesses, terror-stricken by what he saw, had If 
knife upon the bed. _ Jonathan wou 
was hanged, innocence ; 
f murdered man’s own footman, who had decamped the Kings- less 
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i Petit treason— 
his wife—was at that time 


mercy, 

persons, especial, the: 
a considerable time. Accidents, ween 
at the best executions, and 
uestion, being insufficient!y 


ive at Tyburn, while her | j 


more fortunate male accomplices were hung in chains. 
In civil cases, weight is certainly sometimes gi 

to evidence which would be disallowed in criminal 

procedures, as in the curious case of Fish v. Palmer, 

tried in the Court of Exchequer in 1806. The wife of 


had a living child (as was assum is marriage, 
the estate of the wife was claimed by Palmer, her 


positive, and yet so 
e declined to di 
There 


heir-at-law, and surrendered by the widower without | the 


opposition. From information derived, after a great 
lapse of time, from some women who had been present 
at his wife’s accouchement, Fish to think that 


the meanwhile, but it was proved that he had affirmed 
the child to be alive an hour before it was born, that 
he had directed a warm bath to be prepared, 

iven the child, when it was born, to the nurse, to 


accoucheur of this, he 
which they did, but without any beneficial effect. 
The question was therefore: was this tremulous motion 
of the lips sufficient evidence of the child having been 
born alive? The doctors, as usual, differed ; but the 
jury, under direction, gave it as their opinion that the 
laintiff had established his case ; and in consequence, 
e recovered an estate of which he had been deprived 
no less than ten years! 

If this case had been one of Infanticide, the verdict 
would doubtless have gone the other way, on the 
ground of insufficiency of proof. 

Of all descriptions of evidence, however, it is need- 
less to say that the worst is intentional false-witness ; 


and had | Sh 


of truth, and from a desire to save an i it life. 
i however, 


that she was now li 


that a close intimacy did exist between his sister and 
isoner at the bar. His brother Thomas 
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land truant was alive and well, with head | though it is perhaps hardly so dangerous 
on his shoulders, and had only been detained from | tification, since the honesty of those who f } 
of that | error intensifies the effect of their testim 
the course of justice excessively, although, at last, | having been the subject of suspicion. Ina | 
the genuine identification did take place, and the real testimony has been 
criminals were taken into custody ; among whom, and | tory, that judges hav 
the chief of them, was the wife of the unhappy victim. | come to a decision. f evidence i 
It is unnecessary to narrate the circumstances of the | of this conflicting kind more striking in the case \ 
murder, which were dreadful enough to establish the | of Edward M‘Elroy, labourer, a lad of twenty years of i 
reputation of any sensational periodical; but the 
measures which were taken with the supposed mur- | belonging to his master, David Woods, near Carrick- ' 
deress were curious — es Following, | macross, in the county of Monaghan. His empl 
by touch,’ the deposed that, being awake ab tushve o'clock at j 
peace-officers carried the woman to the place where | he heard a noise out of doors, and on getting } 
ve i it i i iv prisoner urgi 
is welling-house. Thomas Woods, son to the prose- 
i in my dear husband's head [she having helped | cutor, stated that on hearing his father call out that 
to cut it off with her own ]. ‘She took the | the car-house was on fire, he ran out naked, and saw f 
glass that contained it in her arms, and shed many | the figure of a man at a distance running from the is 
tears as she embraced it,’ like Boccaccio’s Isabella | flames. ‘ 
over her pot of basil. But when they took the head; In defence, Charlotte Woods, eighteen, the daughter iF 
out of its resting-place to give her a lock of hair, as | of the prosecutor, averred that on the evening in " 
she had desired, her resolution gave way, and she fell | question, all the Saal, coset Reanld enaeiras: i 
ger eae ee girl called Ellen, went to between nine and ten 
ear of good King George IIL., punished by strangu- | ground- » Ol tchen ; i i 
ew Quem some wearing apparel of her own to mend, she } 
strong sentiments of religion, burned her bishops with- | with her, assisting her in the same—unknown| i} 
out any preg the half-past eleven if 
not to w hearing ished 
to ha sitting up being wh, since express] ; 
the wretch| hibited a of the family doing so. These twill | ' 
| strangled, was burned al ust knelt down to their prayers, when sh a 
stool fall, and turning her face towards a ve 
which looked into the kitchen, she cbserved it 
take a lighted turf from the fireplace, an 
The girl and herself then quietly followed h, 
the plaintiff, Fish, who had been possessed of propert: i is own ving iously set ib 
sight, died ton years thane the calf and pig. She then heard him go 
legal ee ee Sees, ae hee iven | and close his door, and after about a quarter of an j 
birth to a child which was supposed to hon then hour, reopen it, and give the alarm of fire. In addi- ia 
born dead. In consequence of the plaintiff not having | tion, she narrated a conversation she had overheard } 
between her two elder brothers a night or two i} 
One of them, speaking of 
proposed crime, said : ‘It was a good plan to put 'e 
M‘Elroy out of the way.’ To which the other replied : { 
‘Yes; but I doubt my father will go too far; he [ 
must perjure himself.’ She also said that her father | i 
estate Was ace nis OWN, ana me Drougne lis encouraging the atten- 
action accordingly. It lay with him, of course, to | tions of M‘Elroy, although his suspicions were quite 3 
prove that the child had been born alive. 
accoucheur who had attended Mrs Fish had died in | declared she had no particular regard for the prisoner, 1b 
| but had come forward actuated solely in the interests ie a 
the protection of the prisoners relatives, having left iz? 
| placed in the said bath. The child neither cried nor | her father’s house a fortnight previously, at which , 
moved, but the women swore, that, when it was im- | time she and the servant, who accompanied her, had 
mersed, there appeared twice a twitching and tremu- | given information of the foregoing facts before a : ; 
the lous motion of the lips. Upon their informing the os 
his servant-girl, Ellen, corroborated this statement 
me of Miss Woods in every particular. A certain tailor - 
hat also swore to the prisoner’s having come to his house , 
was on the day preceding the occurrence, and remained ' 
l to therein from sunset to sunrise. - 
on. On the other hand, George Woods, one of the 
nd, brothers in question, denied that any such conver- 
| be sation as had been detailed had passed between him- ‘ 
rom self and Thomas Woods, and swore most positiv es 
p equally positive in corroboration of this. 
Lastly, a girl named Collins, also in the service of 
ngs- the prosecutor, stated that she was in the kitchen, on oe 


—— his conduct was untrue from begin- 
ing to 

must certainly have been a great deal of false 
swearing somewhere. 

The jury remained closeted during that night, and 
until the afternoon of the next day, when, not having 
agreed on any verdict, they were conveyed to the 
verge of the county, and there discharged in the usual 
way. 


ECHO. 


the cause was not visible. Thus were produced most 
of those enchanting myths to which the genius of Ovid 
gave permanence in verse; among others, the plaintive 
of the love and grief of Echo, that gentle shade, 
who ever dwelt in woods and caves, mourning for lost 
Narcissus. The power of this legend has passed away, 
but the fact remains—Echo has still a voice, an 
nothing more. Let us see how this voice arises. 
To understand an echo, we must understand the 


r more 
ness of 


and 

conflict between the force of 

them and their natural tendency to resume their 
position. This commotion, commonly called 


‘ginal 
vibration, displaces the air around, driving it away in 


waves, and the effect of the i of these waves 
the ear is the sensation of All differences 
sound arise from differences in the form and quick- 
ness of these sound-waves, the ity of their 
succession, or the way in which they strike the ear. 
If they break upon the ear at equal intervals, a musi- 
note is produced ; if fitfully and without order, 
result is a noise. Strange as this doctrine of 
sound-waves in the air may appear, it admits of an 


es a bell in receiver of an air- 
en air is i 


Now, when these advancing waves of sound meet 
with an obstacle which throws them back to the point 
necessary that ear of the person listening for it be 
in the path of the returning sound, and also at some 
distance from the reflecting surface, as otherwise 


inary rooms : 
near, that is not time for the sound- 
drive back 


EEE 


d | allel walls, for exam 


they not only drive back the 
sound from their sides, but collect it together, and so 
make the echo louder. For the same reason, passages 
and cathedral aisles are noted for giving back the voice ; 
mountains, icebergs, and tall trees will do the same. 
What is required is, that the opposing surface should 
be of such a shape as to utterly prevent sound from 
passing beyond it, or from becoming dissipated among 
the surrounding air. Obviously, a concave surface is 
the best adapted to this result, but any which is large 
enough to accumulate the tide of sound sufficiently, 
and roll it back, will cause an echo. If there be a 
number of surfaces’ — distant from one another, 
and receding from the ear, the echoes from them 
will be musical in character, however unmusical 
may have been the noise which has produced them : 
this occurs because they fall upon the ear in regular 
succession, from the regularity of the reflecting sur- 
faces. An instance in point is the musical ringing 
sound which will be heard by a person who 
oh agra at the end of a long row of railings or 


es. 

Echoes sometimes multiply the sound by reproducing 
it many times ; or, to express it in another way, there 
is sometimes such a configuration of surrounding 
objects, that the echo thrown from one surface is i 
driven by and re-echoed 
over and over again. may happen between par- 

At Roseneath, near 
there is an echo which will repeat a tune played on 
a trumpet, three times with great accuracy, though, 
of course, with diminished strength each time, because 
the sound becomes dissipated. At the Simonetta 
Palace, near Milan, an echo is said to exist capable of 
agers report of a eg sixty times. By the 
Lake of Killarney is one which supplies a second part 
to any easy tune performed by a bugler. In Wood- 
stock Park is another, which repeats seventeen s 1- 
lables by day, and twenty by night; the reason for 
the difference bein air is of more uniform 
density by ni 
the sun, whi 
the density of the air, the better sound-waves are 
transmitted. 

Thus, we have seen Echo to be neither a nymph, a 
fairy, nor any other su visitant, but a simple 
minister in Nature’s temple. Yet we are far from 
knowing all that requires to be known of the pheno- 
menon. Not any branch of science is less perfectly 
understood at present than that which relates to the 
laws of sound; and the works of the ablest writers 
on the subject are confessions of at least a lack of 
certainty. Still, what is known has been turned to 
good account ; and the astonishing harmonies of music, 
whether rolled forth from the —_ ty orchestra, or 
breathed by a concert of voices soft and clear, attest 
the power which this knowledge confers. 


A LESSON FROM THE LARK. 


Tue mists of winter scarcely die away, 

Ere the bold lark salutes the feeble sun ; 

Up from the watery marsh or windy down, 

He springs, through morn’s low-hanging clouds of gray, 
With dew-gemmed wing and heart serenely gay ; 
High lost in heaven, ere the matin chime 

Booms from the abbey tower, he chants his hymn, 
Nor ends his praise till Night infolds the Day. 
Oh, if ere yet the fragrant breath of Spring 
Rocks softly to and fro the half-formed leaf, 

This wild, impassioned minstrel thus can sing, 
Shall we, the wisdom-dowered, hug our grief ? 
No! Let us, like the lark, anticipate 

Bright morns to come, and warble while we wait. 
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&G the night in question, with Miss Woods and Ellen ; 
_—  - that went to bed in half an hour after the rest 
‘Lg of the family, and did not mend any clothes; that 
she and they were all undressed, and at their prayers, 
7 when her master gave the alarm of fire ; and that all 
| 
Tue ad i has dispelled 
vancing sunray of science has many 
legends which had shadowy yet beautiful existence in 
the twilight of poetic ages. Man, in the infancy of 
his education, gave the rein to his luxuriant fanc 
whenever he wished to account for effects of which | 
nature of sound, which may be explained as follows: 
posed of a number of atoms, cohering he 
| or less closely, to the density on har 
the material. Now, when we strike any substance, 
| : we drive its constituent atoms one against the other, | 
| 
easy proot, 
pump: w 
to ring, and the clapper will strike the sides on being | 
shaken without any sound ensuing. Further proof is | 
| | 
oy able. No perfect echo can 
x le which drives back the 
A feet from the place where 
4 It is because of this that 
lis 
the 
\ iow them. Sound travels at the rate of — 
f + in a second, consequently, a n standing 
\ would hear the echo just two seconds after he | ——————_-_—— —-- — 
4 p, as the sound would take a second to go to the 
i and a second to come back to him. 
i Caverns are among the best places for the produc- 


